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Twilight on the Seneca. 


Original. 


* An thou hour— 
Thou deep, deluding twilight—thou dost sure 
People thy haunted atmosphere with shades, 
Clothed in the habiliments of life and light, 
To lead astray the trusting faney, by 
Their igaus fatus wand’ rings.” 


Att now is hush’d—twilight has spread 
Its gloomy veil across the sky— 
Creeping along with silent tread, 

The ebon shades of night are nigh. 

It seems as though a demon’s form 
Was hovering in the upper air; 

And having thrown his shadow down, 


Slept on his out spread pinions there. 


Dark portentions clouds frown in the west— 
Their towering heads are ting’d like blood— 
While o’er their awful varying breast, 
Streams the Ughtning’s burning flood. 

The lone heron, screaming, swoops away— 
The wild ducks to their covert fly ; 

And through the boughs the breezes play— 
Sighing a dirge as they pass by. 


Athwart the waves on yon fone shore, 
Beneath an oaken shade ts seen 

A mound; where, in days of yore, 

The warrior chief's were laid | ween ;— 
The chiet’s of a lost and fallen race— 

A race of brave, though savage men— 
Of which time hath scarcely lefi a trace, 
To show such heroes once have been. 


Here on this soil, oft has been found 

The implements of deadly strife ; 

The plough-share, passing through the ground, 
Turns up the hatehet and the knife. 

Where’er [turn my wondering sight, 

Some scene with savage mark is rife; 

And now, beneath the fading light, 

Objects are started into life. 


Methinks within yon deep’ning shade 

I see the sunburnt warriors glide, 

With painted forms, for war array’d, 
Along the shore in ambusli hide. 

Far up the rolling waters blue, 

Some boding specks are drawing neur ; 
They come, softly floats the light canoe. 
They land, and warriors dark and drear, 


March slow along the beach of sand, 
With silent foot and cautious eye. 

Lo! « tall chief now waves his hand— 
Hark! the fearful battle ery 

Bursts from the lurking ambuscade ; 
The environ'd foe more fierce reply, 
And both have drawn the thirsty blade, 
Resolved to conquer or to die. 


Like famish’d tiger's, rushing on their prey, 
Rush the red warriors of the wood ; 
Impetuous as the proud flood of Niagara 
Boils their stern and heated mood. 

Now, like the voleano’s breast of fire, 
When earthquake’s shook the classic world, 
Tumultuous bursts their burning ire, 

Ani death and ruin is onward hurl’. 


ALBANY. AUGUST 22. 1835. 
| For twined with foe in the embrace of death, 
| Bleeding upon the ground they lie : 
| Louder than the whirlwinds raging br®ath, 
} Comes the pealing shout of victory. 


The environ’d foe have bleeding fell, 


j 
| Phe victorious ambuscade stands out, 

| And with their uncouth, varied yell, 
send their boasting cries about 

| ve : 

| Ha! the lightning’s brood and vivid flash, 


Throws o'er the scene its brightest ray, 
| And the thunder’s deafning crash, 
| Have drove the vision far away. 
{ The tempest wind comes o'er the waves, 
| With deep and hollow sound— 
Tire thunder’s echo trom the caves, 
| 
} 


And thick darkness broods around, 


NORTON, 


| From the Knicherbockes. 

| THe Girt, edited by Miss Lestin, and to be 

| published ere long by Messrs. Canty Ann Hane, 
of Philadeiphia,-has been heralded by the propri- 

| etors in a specimen of the engravings and typo- 


graphy, in which they and all concerned in the 


voluine, aay weil be proud. The letter press is 
beautiful ia the extreme: and to say of the em- 


| bellishments that they will far surpass any efforts 


ofthe kind hitherto made in ti® United States, 


is but faintly to set forth their ments. They 





will not suffer, many of them at least, by a com- 


parison with the richest engravings in the an- 


nuals of England = The portrait of Miss Kemble, 


}the plates entitled, ‘The Sinuggler’s Repose,’ 
1 


and ‘Soliciting a Vote,’ are all exquisitely finish- 


led. ‘The Orphans,’ is another chef d’@ucre.— 
| We shall speak of the artists on a future ocea- 
|sion. In the mean time, we are glad to afford 
jour readers a relish of the literary portion of the 
| volume, and to assure them that it is but a mea- 
| gre foretaste of tie banquet that remains. Miss 
| Sedgwick, Washington Irving, Paulding, if we 
| mistake not, and other writers of established 
|celebrity, are among the fcontributors. ‘ The 


Unpresuming Mr. Hudson,’ by the distinguished 


| 
| person first named, will, asa politician would 
say, ‘win all suffrages.’ “he poetry of the book 
is chiefly of a very excellent character. 
We are not positive as to the identity of Mr. 
Clue Garnet, who records the following Scene ; 
/ but if it be not our Knickerbocker Jack Garnet, 
| of that ilk, we are much mistaken. He reads 
land talks like the clever hero of ‘The First and 
| Last Flogging :’ there is the same off-hand, 
{sketchy way of coming to the point of matters— 
' the same free manner and vivid vein. Yes, it 
must be our Jack! 
: Scene on the Bahama Banks, 
RY CLUE GARNET. 

Durine the summer and autumn of the year 
122-, I wasin the West Indies, on board of one 
of our national vessels of war. Alter leaving 


Havana, we had cruised for some time in the 


neighborhood of the Grand Bahama Banks, from 
Key West to the Caycos. 
One splendid afternoon, the bright and glorious 


|sun Was sinking behind the western wave, ting- 
ling and curling the foam-crested billows with 
|purple and golden light, and dying the spray 
| that rose and flew before the wind, with prisma- 
|tic hues. While leaning upon the quarter-rail, 
iI was musing on home and distant friends, the 
| deep hoarse voice of the captain of the forecastle 
‘came upon my ear, calling ‘Sail in sight"! 


‘Where away!’ was the response of the 
lieutenant of the watch. 

* Three points on the lee-bow, sir.’ 

In a moment al! the glasses in the ship were 
put in requisition, and every one was examining, 
with critieal eye, the strange craft, thatlay about 
four miles to leeward, with all her spars, and the 
cob-web tracery of her rigging, distinct and clear 
in the bright light whieh enveloped her. 

Afier a steady gaz> of some moments, the 
lieutenant dropped his glass, and signing to one 
of the resiers, bade him report to the captain. 

In a few moments the skipper appeared, took 
a squint through his ‘long earrenade,’ as the 
inids called lis telescope, and retired, with the 
first licutenant, to the sanctum of the binnacle, 
where they stood in close consultation. 

Among the rest, I produced my canvess-cover- 


ed star-gazer, and was endeavoring, with inex- 


perienced hand, to fix my eye upon the object of 


attention. 
Group after group formed along the decks, 


each around some oracle of the forecastle, and 


speculated sagely upon the probable character of 


of the stranger. 


Many shrewd guesses were formed, and those | 


respectable characters, the oldest sailors, were 
delivered of many a wise shake of the head, and 
muttered words of wlsdoin. Old Bill Thompson, 
the quarter-gunner, who was standing near the 
main-chains, rolling his quid from one cheek to 
the other, tipping his norwester, and striving to 
look gracious, with a phiz marvellously resem- 
bling a gnarled and split oak stump, brought out 
in gruff tones, ‘ Mayhap, Mr. Garnet, you'd lend 
me that ‘ere peeper, for why I’ve been on salt 
water longer nor you, though there’s not a better 
sailor aboard of your inches.’ 

Delighted with this flattering encomium upon 
my seamanship, I gave him my telescope, and 
after pulling up his trousers, and drawing his 
im thogany fist across his eyes, he took a ‘ long, 
last lingering gaze’ at the fairycraft. He slowly 
| took down the glass from his eye, turned round, 
handed it to me, looked exceedingly knowing, 
and provokingly inclined to conceal his know- 
ledge, took afresh quid from his ‘backy box,’ 
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and with a grin of infinite meaning, said—no- | As the day waned, the wind lulled; and ere | men, while now and then, the dead heavy sound 


thing at all. 


| the sun set, sank away toa light breeze which | told where the blade found its sheath, or the bul. 


« Well, old Bill,’ said J, ‘what is she? do you | filled the upper canvass, but did not swell the let pierced some broad and bold bosom. The 


know her? speak, man.’ 

‘Do I?" said he, with a sepulchral tone, and a | 
look that would have immortalized him as the 
ghost in Hamlet,—‘Do 1?’ 





lower and heavier sails. The twilight of the_ 
tropics, short but bright, came rapidly on, and | 


Spaniards, headed by theirleader, an Apollo-like 
figure, but seamed with cuts, and blacked with 


as the glorious sun screened himself from view | smoke, fought in desperation. 


behind the flame-tinted wavss, canopied by | 


It was in vain—the brawny arms of the board- 


Now this was all we could worm out of the | masses of crimson clouds, the rich silver moon | ers clove their wav to the forecastle. Their lea- 


rose in radiance in the east, stealing gradually on, | der went down, felled by a tremendous blow from 


old lignumvite block, but the crew around knew | 
that two words from Bill Thompson were worth 
a sermon from any one else, and all watched the 
movements of the stranger with even greater in- 
tentness of observation. 

While wondering, in my own mind, what the 
deuse Bill could mean, I heard the order, ‘Pass 
the word for the master." Away I sprang, down 
the jJadder into the gun-room, where | found 
Bunting, surrounded by old charts, flags, and 
signals, and with a good stiff rummer of half- 
and-half, which he was centemplating with pe- 
culiar complacency. 








‘Hillo! master, you're wanted.’ 

‘Clap a stopper on your jaw-tackle, youngster,’ 
says he. 

‘Strange sail in sight,’ says ],—skipper, swabs, 
snd all, puzzled about her,—want you to make 
np the nnmber,—I've a notion it’s a pirate.’ 

‘Pirate !’ says Bunting, while ‘visions of prize 
money danced through his miad;’ and up he 
sprang through the companion, and on deck in 
less tine than J could knot a bowline. I follow- 
ed, having first stowed away his allowance, and 
found him on deck. 


He took a glass, and hav- 
ing looked steadily on the stranger, swept it 
round the horizon, and suddenly arrested it on 
an object which we had all overlooked, a ship to | 
windward, but which not being so directly in the 
light, had escaped our observation. ‘1 thought 
so,’ said the master, as he pointed it out to the 
captain,—‘ that long-legged scoundrel is trying 
to work up to yonder ship.’ 

*L see his game ;—beat to quarters,” said the | 
skipper, ‘and clear for action. Make sail on the | 
ship, sir, and let us try our friend to larboard 
with the signals.’ 

Up went the white fold of France, but noth- 
ing appeared upon the schooner’s rigging ; the 
next the red flag and cross of Britain rose to the 
peak, and was hauled down ; the rich and heavy 





standard of Spain next unrolled itself to the 
wind, and was answered from the schooner with 
the black and yellow flag, and the smoke of a 
gun issued from her decks, and the ball danced 
ahead of us and fell in the waves. Again this 
was hauled down and the stripes and stars of 
America waved gaily in the breeze, while the 
union-jack ran upto the foretnast head. Our 
friend on the left swung round in stays, and 
showing us a neat and well-turned stern, away 
she glided over the waves, with all sail set. 

The ship to windward threw her bows round, 
dashing up the spray before her, and displayed 
American colors, and ran down toward us with 
flowing sheet. We immediately set all sail upon 
the ship, and reeling and staggering under the 
canvass, she sprang away, with the wind dead 
aft. 

As a square-rigged vessel has gre it advantage 
over a fore and aft, on this point of sailing, we 


as if loath to take the station just abdicated by 
her predecessor. 


And there, in the distance, with the long sha- 


| dow of her tall masts and tapering pile of canvass 


resting on the billow, lay, with the bright light 
dancing round her graceful bows, the chase, 
which we had brought just within range, as the 
wind died away toa calm. There we lay, ham- 
mering away from the bowchasers at the beauti- 
ful and graceful fabric which sported before us, 
as if the ocean were its fairy home, and the ele- 
ments its play-fellows. 

The bow-guns being of too light metal to 
reach her, as she almost insensibly left us, one 
of the eighteen pounders from the main-deck 
was Wheeled into its place, and fired repeatedly 
without success. At last the skipper walked 
forward, and pointing and ranging the gun, ap- 
plied the match, and the schooner’s gaff-topmast 
flew in shivers, carrying with it the peak of the 
mainsail. 

‘ My eyes !’ said the foremost men, in aston. 
ishinent. 

‘Clear away the boats, and call the boarders !’ 
shouted the lieutenant of the watch ; and soon 


dropped over the side, each with their fight- 


ship. 

The moon glanced on sheathless cutlass and 
polished pike, as they were passing from the 
dark shade of the vessel, and the rollocks grated, 


as the oars fell into them with simultaneous 
‘Give way !’—and the crew rose 


movement. 
to the stroke, and kept time with the most beau- 


tiful precision. The cutters took the lead, di- 


purpose of boarding amid-ships. 
endeavoring to escape. Slowly we approached 
till we could see a dark mass collected in the 
waist of the schooner; suddenly it opened,—a 
flash—and the whizzing sound of a heavy ball 
cut the air over us, and we heard it dash into 
the water far behind. Pull men, pull,—give 
strong way;'—and with powerful strokes the 
launch was rapidly forced through the water; 
when, again, that flash, and two of the oars 
flew from the side, tearing out the tholepins, 
and flooring the stout topmen who puiled them. 
We were now within ten yards of the schooner, 
and the cutters about the same distance, when 
the bow-gun of the launch, loaded with musket- 
balls, was discharged, and cleared a space on 
deck of which our men availed themselvs, and 


seamen. 
menced, 


A close and deadly struggle now com- 
pistol-shots crashed, and cutlesses 





gained on the schooner hand over hand. 


| 


' were clapped on, the wounded and dead removed 





verging soas to reach the bow and stern at 
onee, while the jaunch kept steadily on, with the 


We perceived them getting out sweeps, and 


immediately boarded with the quick courage of 


the handspike of a topman, and his crew were 
forced down in the hatchways, dragging with 
them the body of their captain. The hatches 
to our own ship, the sails trimmed, and with a 
prize crew of twelve men, the schooner fell into 
our wake. 
| ‘The moon now rode high in heaven, and the 
tired watch slowly paced the decks; the ship was 
under easy sail, moving about four knots through 
| the water, and the schooner about a quarter ofa 
' mile astern, when we heard a stir and commotion 
on board her; the clash of swords, and the ring of 
the pistol, sounded faintly to the night,—soon a 
shout, a ery; and the lieutenant hastened to re- 
port, and ordered all hands up. But searce could 
they rush upon deck,ere a terrific report came over 
| the waves, making the ship stagger with the 
concussion, and the sails flap heavily against the 
masts—then rushed a spire ot lurid flame heav- 
ingly upwards, casting a baleful and flickering 
| glare upon the pallid countenances of the men; 
| for an instant it flashed terribly bright, then fell, 
and a thick column of black and stifling smoke 
| hung dark and gloomy over the spot ; while the 


| 


| the launch was hoisted out, and the cutters, Plash and hiss, as the falling pieces dropt in the 


wave, told but too well, the fate of our brave 


| ing crew, composed of the picked men of the companions. Still that black banuer hung upon 


the bright brow of night, like a funeral pall over 
the crushed and mangled relics of those free 


' hearted men. 


The crew stood in a stupor of dismay and as 
tonishment, but as the dark cloud rolled by, life 
| was restored to their limbs, and with seamen’s 
energy, the boats were cleared before the order 
wes fairly given. ‘* Lower away !’—and the 
quarter boats and gig were leaping rapidly over 
ithe curling waves. The ship was put about and 
| stood for the fatal spot. 

Ere the first cutter had proceeded far, they 
‘found one of the unfortunate prize crew, and 
| drew him into the boat, still alive, though bruised 

and with his thigh shattered, and body blackened 
and scorched. Afltera strict search, none others 
were found ; but as they returned, the corse of 
the Spanish captain met them upon the crest of 
'a wave, with the same stern and unconquerable 
resolution depicted on his cracked and shrivelled 
features, a fusee clasped firmly in one hand and 
the other clenched ona miniature. 


He was brought on board, and soon after com- 
mitted to the deep, a fitting sepulchre for that 
form whose animating spirit was as fieree and 
ungovernable in its passions, and as beautiful in 
its repose, as the untamed waves that now roll 
over hishead. Oh! could the dark depths of 

the unfathomed blue but speak,—could they but 
| reveal the scenes that have passed in violence 
over their serene bosom, and the knowledge of 


gleamed from out the dark and waving mass of! which has sunk with the corses of the murdered, 
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down, far down, until they rest safe from mor- 
tal ken, in its sedgy caves,—could the deeps but 
lift up their voice,—oh, what tidings to blanch 
the cheek and dim the eye would they not tell ! 
Shame that the beauty and purity of earth’s 
loveliest should thus, by the violent hand of man, 
be polluted and desecrated ! 

Day after day rolled on, and our unfortunate 
comrade lingered on the brink of death, his rea- 
son shattered by the dreadful shock, and his 
body slowly recovering its strength. At last his 
mind regained its sway, and he told us the cir- 
cumstances of the awful catastrophe. They 
were these : 

During the second watch, the hatches were 
burst open, and the Spaniards, headed by their, 
as we supposed mortally wounded, leader, broke 
out ane attacked them. They were soon driven 
back, fighting as if only desirous to sel] their 
lives dear, and their captain, seeing all hope lost, 
drew up his lofty form with an unearthly ex- 
pression of defiance and scorn, and touched a 
train previous:y prepared, and leading to the 


magazine. ‘'Tis fired !’—and the explosion 


hurled them all, friend and foe, vessel and crew, | 


in wild commotion into theair. He had escaped 
almost by miracle, and knew nothing more until 
he found himself upon his hammock in the 
hospital. 

A few days more, and we entered the harbor 
of Havana, and having delivered over the pirates 
to the fate that awaited them, we returned to 
our ocean home, sadder and wiser men. 


From Colton’s Four Years in Great Britain. 


The Highlanders, | 
As the hills are poor, the people who live | 


among them are also poor. They are ignorant | 


and degraded—not a few of them but a little re- | 
move from the most besotted barbarism. I have | 
travelled a hundred miles in one line and a hun- | 
dred in another, among the hills of Scotland, | 
and every where is to be seen the miserable ho- 

vel, and that the principal and most frequent tene | 
rent of man, a mere sod wall and sod roof, cut) 
up from the earth by the spade—without floor, 

without a chimney, without a partition, the fire 

in the centre, and the smoke, after rolling about | 
this confined and damp den, escaping by a little | 
hole left in the top, and may often be seen pour- | 
ing out its columns by the apology for a door — 
lentered one of these huts, not more than 30) 
feet by 15, where the family occupied one end, 
and the cow, pigs, and poultry the other, with no 
other partition wall than a sort of low rail fence— 
all apparently contented and happy—the chil- 
dren singing, or crying—a little of both—and the 
mother busy in keeping order. It is true, that 
some of these sod houses are better than others 
—but the best of them may well be supposed 
cheap enough. They are supported by ribs of 
unhewn mountain birch, the only tree indigenous 
to the soil, and when finished are exactly in the 
form of a new made grave, as was most befitting, 
the tenants being literally buried alive. 

One would imagine that the highland race must 
have greatly degenerated, when found in such 
conditions, as scores of thousands, not to say 
hundreds of thousands, may be found, planted | 
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mountain glens. The traveller would scarcely 
discern these huts, as he approaches them, even 
when grouped in small villages, as they some- 
times are, except by the smoke which they emit 
from the hole in the top—so much like mole hills 
are they. With the shepherd race among the 
Grampians, I do not remember to have seen the 
smallest agricultural, or even horticultural im- 
provement. What wild beings verily they must 
be! and how few their wants! Here and there 
some better houses appears, with some marks ot 
civilization; and occasionally, in the vicinity ot 
some strath or interval ground upon a river, may 
be found a village of decent cottages. But even 
there the ground is ordinarily the floor, and other 
things equal. 


THE BAGPIPES. 


Yet from these very regions, and from these 
very huts, pipers will go out into the plains and 
towns below, strutting in their gaiters, dangling 
| in their kilts, with their plaid frock sashed tight- 
| ly about the loins, their bonnets bristling with 
| feathers from a pheasant’s tail, and walking so 
lightly, that their feet seem scarcely to touch the 





| ground—the peculiar, the inimitable air of these, 


, who have been accustomed to bound over the 


| 


rocks of the mountains, making such music, as 
|almost to arrest the current of the river, and 
| bend the trees to listen froin the tops of the hiils. 

As Isat at my breakfast one morning at Dun- 
| keld, I heard the music of the bagpipe entering 
' the village, with unusual power and sweetness. 
| 1 jumped, as every one would—as no one could 
| help—and ran to the window, and by that time 
| every window and every door in the street were 
full of heads; every body in the street, horses 
and all, stopped, and others came pouring in from 


adjoining streets. The music passed. There 


were two pipes. I had often heard the bagpipes 
before, but never—never witha power to be 
compared with this instance. And who and 
what were they? It was a pleasent Monday 
morning, and two one-horse carts, loaded with 
reapers, (females of course,) with the frills of 
their white caps flying in the wind, each horse 
led be the hand cfa man, all passing through 
the village of Dunkeld, on their way to the har- 
vestfield. The pipers were two men, sitting in 
front of the first cart, as it rolled over the pave- 
ment—no great improvement to the music,— 
themselvs and their company apparently uncon- 
scious of the power they exercised over the vil- 
lagers. —And this is the music which they carry 
with them to the field of laborious toil, to enter- 
tain the vacant hour—this the muste with which 
the shepherd of the Grampian hills enraptures 


his wife and bairns, when his fleecy tribe are | 


asicep around him for the aight—the same with 
which he entertains the rocks in the day time, 
and makes the reposing hour of noon sweet and 
welcome to his flocks. ‘There is a subduing 
plaintiveness in the bagpipes, skilfully played, 
which few hearts can easily resist. That these 
untutored Highlanders should be so apt upon 
this instrument, proves how accomplished man 
may bein any one thing to which he devotes all 
his skill, and how rude in every thing else.— 
There isa world of poetry and the deepest soul 


tell you astory all along, challenging your every 
|sympathy—a story that you cannot help but 
|feel—and yet a story, the deep mysteries of 
which need interpretation. You would fain ask 
the wanderer, what strong passions agitate his 
inmost soul, and while he secures and enchains 
your interest, he passes by without gratifying 
‘your curiosity. You give him your whole heart, 
but he renders not in return the secret of his 
charm. He passes trom the scene, enveloped in 
all the strangeness of his dubious emotions. He 
has displayed to you the very wildness of Os- 
sian, and all the lofty independence of Ossian’s 
| heroes, while his light foot seemed bounding over 
the rocks and skipping on the tops of the moun- 
' tains—and anon he is faraway. Certainly there 
‘is character—and not a little of character in the 
rude people, inhabitating such a rugged region 
of the globe. It is not difficult to believe that 
| they have done sueh exploits, as are ascribed to 
them in the historical legends of that classic 
ground. Yetno native of other and kindred 
| climes would covet the place of their abode, or 
the cireumstaness of their earthly existence. — 
To ther it is home, and a much loved home, 
for they know no other. 


Those naked, yet wild mountains, on the face of 
‘which a man, ora sheep, or a goat may be seen 
from the hottom to the tops even of the highest, 
are a strange show to him, who has been accus- 
tomed to see such mountain scenery covered and 
waving with the thickest and heaviest forests of 
the wilderness. His inference is, and not un- 
Just, that it is the barrenness of the soil and the 
decrepitude of age, that have stripped these mag- 
nificent prominences of our earth of their most 
| patural, most glorious robes. 

As we rolled along the vale of the Spey, with 
the Grampian hills running into the clouds on all 
sides, under the most irregular and grotesque 
forms, 1 ashed the guard of the coach: ‘* These 
high posts, about twelve feet above the ground, 
stuck up apparently at certain measured inter- 

vals on the side of the road, I suppose are to 
' mark distances, are they not?’” ‘Ono, they 
ere to point out the road to the traveller in the 
snows of winter. The snow often buries them 
out of sight.’’ At this reply I saw at once the 
not improbable verity of the accounts we have 
sometimes had of the sudden storms of winter, 
sweeping over these mountains and burying 
both the shepherd and his flock before he could 
bring them home. A single glance of the sur- 
_ rounding scenery is enough to convince any one, 
that such disasters must sometimes occur among 
‘such hills in the latitude of 57 degrees. 

We passed the residence of Mr. Macpherson, 
son of the translator of Ossian, and looked upon 
the grave of his tather, in the beautiful valley of 
Strath-Spey—beautiful rather, as being a con- 
trast to the desolate regions of'nearly forty miles, 
from which we had just emerged. The old gen- 
tleman is strongly suspected of having been him 
' self Ossian, and that his translation is the origi- 
nal; at any rate, he collected the fragments of 
the story from the current traditions in the 

mouths of the shepherd bards of his day, unless 
| it still be true, that he invented it. People may 





and scattered along the lower regions of these of song in the best music of the bagpipes. They have which they will to be the fact. 
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Take it all in all, the road from Perth to In-| disingenuousness, ill-will, are bad qualities, by 
verness, across the highlands, opens a new and} which the character of various individuals is 





strange world even to imagination, with all the | distinguished. Were the matter carefully ex- 








. strangeness of its expectations. Imagination it- | amined it would be seen that scarcely a man 

| self is surprised, and for this good reason, that | could be met with, who possessed not some pe- 

‘ its own creations are always false. But in this culiarity distinct from the others. The temale 

i@ particular instance imagination is outstripped by character is as infinite in its varieties. Scarcely 

/ the changing visions of the reality successively | two individuals think or speak, or act precisely 

ae laid before the eye: jalike. Nor can they be found with precisely the 

ialdieneme " | same good qualities, or defects. This might be 

| A Fragment. clearly shown, had we time to trace character in 

1] —- all its ramitications. Modesty, propriety, incor- 

j Original. | ruptible virtue, and sound sense without affecta- 

: - Srp | tion, however, are quatities which we are proud 

b se git gg ble tae eg - ! to say innumerable of the softer sex possess in 

Breeze which swept along threw back his hair, | common; and they are attributes which we love 

And showed a face tho’ pale, aml clad in sorrow— | to contemplate. Reverse the picture.—Prudery, 

| Yet plainly to be seen ‘twas one on which kind affected modesty, vanity, cuquctry, we are com- 

Nature had not failed to lavish much of beauty, pelled to add, are undeniably the characteristic of 

And of elegance. ‘There, like asthe fond mother | sail PE eee ST a ES 

i tl Bends and watches o'er her sleeping bates, shall ve ay * - jority « the sig PPy 

a He stood, and bent him o'er the grave ; a grave would it be were this last cirtue confined to com- 

?’ Within whose cold, dark bosom slept all he } paratively a small proportion of the * gentler 

Had loved; her who was the only friend he had, | part of creation,’’—better far did it not exist at 

4 With him to join, and help to plod along |all. But that it does exist, and in a fatally exten- 
“4 Life's dreary waste. 


sive degree too, none can deny, who have had 
the good fortune to mingle in the society of those 


; *Twas by a Sister's grave he stood; 2 fond, a dear 
} And only sister. “T'was she who oft had bent her 
j O'er his pillow, had watched him in bis hours of 

Sleep, of anguish, and of wo, o’er whose cold 
: 


fair chariners, without whose cheering smiles this 
world of oars, as the poet has it, 


Earthly tenement he bent and wept. There as he 
Stood and wept he clasped his hands, and lifted 


“ Would be to man a heritage of wo, 


} Without a ray U illume his darken’d path.” 
Up his voice to heaven, in broken accents, which 


| . : 
| »p ; yr 
) Would have melted e’en the adamantine heart. } If euch s portunity has not been given them for 
; / He spoke :— | observation—then surely the melancholy record 
i aK i 
+t | of suicides, caused by the Lard-heartedness of 
4 “ Sister, dear sister, why did’st thou go, - is 2 ; 
ty 2 oe dulciena’s in rejecting the hand, after having 
? thd And leave me in this world of wo ; 
a Sheek wie ob eats te dee | Won the heart of amorous adorer, must convince 
When thou art torn from me away ; ‘all that coquetry is not defunct. If this still is 


But ever breathe to heaven my prayer 
That soon I may be with thee there. 


insufficient to work conviction on the minds of 
all, then let those stubborn sceptics, who doubt 
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with very amicable feelings. Of course we do 
not now allude to that innocent and praise-wor- 
thy solicitude which most females manifest to ap- 
pear pleasing in the eyes of others. This is 
natural; and so long as it is accompanied by vir- 
tuous conduct and amiabil ty of dicposition, it is 
a noble feeling; net censurable in any degree.— 
We speak now of that grosser kind of coquetry, 
which renders its possessor insensible to the 
dignity and propriety of conduct that make the 
female character so attractive—which prompts 
her to employ those little arts no noble minded 
female would engage in, to captivate some un- 
wary admirer—and which, in fine, can triumph 
in trampling upon the very affections she has 
herself invited, and which she never meant to re- 
ciprocate. 

Such a character is hateful—it is repugnant. 
And there is one individual among the opposite 
sex, to whose character the coquette’s bears 
some analogy in point heinousness. It is the 
heartless libertine. He can with winning man- 
ners, and soft insinuating address, with hypo- 
critical nobleness of character, and vows of 
changeless constancy, accomplish the ruin of his 
rashly confiding victim. And he is denounced, 
with perfect justice too, as execrable, by every 
virtuous member of community. The fair co- 
quette, on the other hand, lays her plots with 
scarcely less skill and ingenuity. She dresses 
her sweet face with resistless smiles. She 
affects tenderness, sweetness of disposition, 
love. She practices upon the human heart those 
devices which by frequent repetition she knows 
fatally well how to employ successfully. And 
when at length she has accomplished her object 
—when her poer victim, overcome by her arts, 
gives utterance to the accents of love, and trem- 
blingly awaits her eventful response—then falls 
upon his ear that scornful, yet exulting and tri- 
umphant laugh, which tells him he has been mis- 
erably duped. Then sometimes follow the bro- 
ken heart, the premature grave, as consequences 
of bright anticipations suddenly destroyed, and 
deep affections forever crushed. 

The coquette is enrinently an artificial charac- 
ter. But it is lamentably often the case that 
from long practice she capacitates herself for imi 
tating nature in its unstudied simplicity. It is 
doubtless owing to this cause—that she is so 
often successful in winning hearts. She notices 
with a critical eye, man’s disposition to be plea- 
sed with nature, plain and unadorned as it is— 
and his repugnance to whatever is studied and 
affected, and she accommodates herself to the 
circumstances, of which her knowledge on this 
point requires her to avail herself. Thus she exe 
hibits herself the mild, the artless, the unaffected, 
when in reality, could the recesses of her heart 
be scrutinized, a different picture would be dis- 
closed to the view. Her object is to make con- 
quests; and she cares not what machinery she 
employs, so she comes out successful in her at- 
tempt. She regards not the danger there is in 
trifling wi-h the human passions. Never having 
felt love—it may be—in her own bosom, she ap- 
preciates not the pang which others must suffer 
who love deeply and meet with no affectionate 
return. She becomes, at length, callous—what 











; 1 “ Oh God! why, why did’st thou call, | of the existence of coquetry, learn the fact orally 
From earth my only friend, my all? | trom some of the many unfortunate lovers, who, 
Oh, why did’st thou, not pass her by, | having been jilted by **cruel inamorata,’’ yet ex- 
Andte'en mrte Apert on high; | hibit palpably, by their continuing tu favor this 
Or else have call’d us both, that we , : 
: unworthy planet with their presence, that love 
Might join as one in praise to thee ease P : 
' | of life is with them a deeper, a more inveterate 
“Oh, Father in heaven do call me hence, | passion, than any other love whatever. Or let 
5% With her to praise Omnipotence ; them read the report of that curious and novel 
Ere night's dark rays shall come and go— trial. for “* b er ” which how ef} 
| | Oh take me from this world of wo; 7 —* _dibiaeeas sal _ , _ ws bate 
; And with the lov’d one let me be, so much amused a news reading public, in which, 
/ An Angel there to worship thee.” unheard of enormity! a gentleman was actuall y 
) a the Prosecutor, out of spite, so we take it, for 
| He could no longer speak ; the falling tears and having been ouped by acoquette. Yes! let them 
‘ Hy Bursting sobs forbade all power of speech. read the latter, and acqiure information from the 
He wrapped his arms about his breast, and knelt former, and unless absolute higots their doubts 
¢ Upon the grave ; and with his dark eyes, bedewed must vanish. 
: With tears, raised in humble adoration to his 
ee 4) Maker, he lifted up his soul in silent prayer. But we have wandered from our theme. We 
a He prayed that he might never leave that grave, simply intended when we commenced, to hazard 
: Save as a spirit for a better ae = prayer a comment or two upon the character of the co- 
' . 
RNSENESt Gat CRETE SUE eee Me quette, and had not the slightest idea of perpe- 
a a Youthful heart ; and there upon that grave, ‘ * ¢ .s 
He laid him down and died ! trating an episode, in trying to prove what per- 
Such is the story of a Brother's love. haps no one doubts—the existence of coquetry. 
Little Falls. E x. | Without farther prelude then we rush ‘‘tr medias 
res.” 
The Coquette. hee 
; — The character of the coquette, view it in what 
Original. light we will, is very far from being an agreeable 
“3 — one to contemplate. We may make great al- 
Ix our intercourse with mankind we meet with | lowances for the frailty of human nature—the 
j a vast and almost infinite variety of character.-—| desire of the female to elicit admiration—and her 
i Generosity, candor, benevolence, disinterested-| proneness to sacrifice much upon the shrine of 
* . . . . 
( ee ness, are some of the virtues; while rancour,! her vanity—still we cannot regard the coquette 
‘4 ~ 
‘ 
) , 


wonder is it—to the exercise of those fine sensi- 
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bilities which a kind Providence, for benevolent} To such, then, as have vnhappily imbibed a 
purposes, has implanted in our bosoms, and pass- spirit of coquetry, and learned to affect what they 
es through life an abject slave to her self-love and do not feel, we would respectfully say, that the 
vanity. |culpable affectedness of the kind we have at- 

If such a being—and God knows there are ma- | tempted to pourtray, and happiness, are necesa- 
ny such—can derive happiness from the society \rily, incompatible. To snch as are unfeignedly 


and communion of those around her, let her en-  ‘* nature’s children,’’ we would advise, avoid co- 





joy it. Her lot in our eye is not atall an enviable uetry as you value the good opinion and esteem 
one. | of others. 


| 


Affected simplicity! how odious is the sound. | And in order that all may be effectually pre- 
And yet we must give the thorough-bred co- j served from the Scylla of coquetry, we hold up 
quette the full eetined possesing this very en as a beacon light the memorable words before 

‘i 3 bad ‘ . , aa <3 . . F 
riable virtue. It is not always enough that she quoted; humbly thinking that a knowledge of 


. } evi er oe 
brings other batteries to bear against the citadel the delight the devil manifests in the exhibition 


turning from it, rest on a ruined tower or once 
proud chateau tumbling into decay. 


I reached Lyons at midnight on the 13th, and 
spent the following day in visiting tue chief ob- 
jects of interest in the city, among which were 
the museum of antiquities and the cathedral.— 
My curisosity led me to inspect the silk manu- 
factories of this place and the pleasure which I 
should have derived from witnessing the beauti- 
ful creutions of the loom was wholly ceunteract- 
ed by the squalid and miserable appearance of the 
poor creatures by whom the glossy fabricks are 
made—attenuated sickly wretches, who waste 


their being in ineffectual toil, since the scanty 


alia tae tana, Ta Gestenes bi ele inn of affectation in all its manifold forms, coquetry pittance which they can earn is not enough to 
pregnable until with the experimental skill of a among the rest, will intimidate the boldest into! sustain life. My thoughts reverted from these 


ae 2 ‘ ~ | caution. Mark the language: 
consummate tactician, slie brings to her aid af- eues 


fected simplicity; an engine more powertul than | 
all. With this the contest cannot long remain. 
doubtful and the poor enemy out-generalled by a | 
woman's stratagems soon surrenders at discre- 
tion. 


“And the devil did grin, for his favorite sin 
Is pride which apes simplicity.” Cc. 8 





From the N.Y. Evening Post. 


distinguished American gentleman, now travel- 

Coleridge, in his Miscellaneous Poems, gives | ling in Europe, written at various points of his 
as Weleniteblie bi of this cesemed cites. Me| *™% from his leaving Paris in February last to 
represents the devil paying a visit to his terres- | his return to that city in the beginning of July; 
tial domains in order to examine occularly into’ and although these letters were intended only tor 
the occupations and prosperity of his loyal sub- the eye of private friendship, yet as the writer is 
jects. Clad in infernal vesture, his tail of cus- Pe in whom the public feel much interest, we 
tomary length, his horns, and cloven hoofs, be- believe we shall take the responsibility of repeat- 
tokening his unearthly and diabolical character, '" that trespass, which we have already com- 


. . ' 
—his Satanic majesty sets forth on his explora- mitted in two or three instances, and lay extracts | 


tory peregrination. He views with prodigious fm his correspondence before our readers. Wo 
self-complacency, several individuals engaged in | 'TUst pot many months may elapse before his 


his service and performing his business in atruly CouDtrymen will again have an opportunity of 
dutiful manner, He at length approaches a cot- | beholdiug the writer himself, in the exercise of 


tage where dwell a family immoderately vain of those admirable powers which have often held de- 
a titled name, great wealth and an illustrious an- |/ighted multitudes suspended in breathless atten- 
cestry. Satan fathoms the motive which prompt- | tion on his accents. 

ed them to exchange the purlieus of the city, a2 

where fashion and splendor, and gayety, consti- Gesevi, February, 159. 
tuted their sule happiness, for an irksome resi- | left Parison the 11th instant on my project- 
dence in the country, in comparative solitude, ed ramble through Italy. It was not without 
rendered doubly insupportable by their previous regret that [at last quitted the gay and brilliant 
habits and education. He finds the motive to be Metropolis of France, which I had entered a total 
—the desire of appearing to the world aseleyant- stranger but a few monthis before, but in which] 


ly simple and unostentatious in dispite of wealth had experienced the most gratetul courtesis, and | 


and nobility. After the ‘father of lies’’ las be- formed friendships with persons whose talents 
held the spectacle attentively, the following and worth have secured them an abiding place 
words are spoken, as illustrative of the devil's immy esteem. As the towers of Notre Dame 
pleasure at viewing what he did, by the quaint and the Dome of the Pantheon faded from my 
poet. sight, | sighed an adieu to the past, and turned 
| with somewhat ofapathy, if not reluctance, to the 


“And the devil did grin, for his favorite sin en 


Is pride which apes simplicity.’ 


At this season of the year the country of 


This remark is extensively applicable to many of France presents to the American traveller a cheer- 
the inhabitants of this little planet. Inanes- less appearance. Without forests to variegate 


pecial manner will it apply to her who, formed the scene with their many coloured garniture, | 


by nature with the loveliest attractions, can, for! and with rarely even a hedge to detine the boun- 


the very love of testing the powers of her charms, | daries of individual property, the country looks | 


assume a plainness of attire and simplicity of somewhat like a wide uncultivated common, or 


manners, which perhaps her very heart despises. _storm-beaten prairie : and in this state of ‘‘naked, 
In this manner she exhibits her unbounded vani- | unfenced desolation,’ even one of those unsight- 


| oppressed creatures to the slaves of America.— 
The condition of the latter is one of luxury in 
comparison. Yetthey are slaves—how much is 
in a name ! 


We have before us a series of letters from a} I crossed the Alps by Mont Cenis. The toilof 


! this achievement is a different thing now from 
| what it was in the time of Pompey, who has the 
honor of being set down as the tirst that made 
| the passage. From his time time till 1811 the 
| journey must have had its difficulties, since it 
could only be performed on foot, or with a mule 
jor donkey. Napoleon then came upon the scene, 
| and—presto, change!—in five months a carriage 
road wound by any easy ascent from the base to 
the cloud-capt summit, and thence down into the 
sunny lap of Italy. Napoleon! wherever he 
| passed he has left the traces of his greatness 
| stainped in indelible characters—a thousand im- 
perishable monuments attest the magnificence 
of his genius. Here, now, at all seasons, a 
practicable road traverses Mont Cenis, running 
six thousand feet above the level ot the sea, and 
uniting the valley of the Arck in Savoy to that 
of Doria Ripuaria in Piedmont. Whata_ bug- 
bear the passage of the Alps to the uninitiated ! 
and all travellers seein disposed to encourage the 





deception. For my own part, the tales I had 
{heard prepared me to anticipate an encounter 
with all sorts of diffleulties, and that I should 
avoid them only by “ hair breadth ’seapes."’— 
When I first mentioned my intention of crossing 
Mont Cenis in the month of February, a laugh 
of incredulity was the oniy answer I received 
from certain ‘holiday and silken fools.’’ And 
yet when | came to test the nature of those per- 
ils which seemed so formidable vicwed from Pa- 
ris, judge my surprise at finding one of the best 
roads I was ever ‘* wheeled over,’’ stealing up 


into mid-heaven by sucha gentle ascent, that, 





were one not continually reminded of his where- 
about by the roar ot foaming waters, as they leap 
from fragment to fragment of the huge dissevered 
rocks, and tumble into ‘“steep-down gulls,” he 
| might almost fancy himself gliding smoothly 
lover one of those moderen contrivances which 
have realized, in some measure, the wish of Nat 





ty, by making conquests, by winning hearts, and ly and zig-zag structures which, in America, | Lee’s hero, and ‘‘annihilated time and space.”’ 
perchance by breaking them—not caring to re- ' mark the limits of contiguous farms, would have | A Kentuckian once, riding with me on the Al- 
flect that it is a dangerous thing to trifle with been an agreeable interruption of the monotony. _bany and Troy turnpike, after an interval of si- 
the heart’s affections. But, as our ideas on this | $a neat farm-houses of America, with all their | lence in which he was probably comparing that 
subject are almost exhausted, and doubtless the accessories, bespeaking prosperity and thrift, are smoeth road with the rough-hewn ways of his 
readers patience too, a word of advice to the la- not met with here ; but instead, a bleak untidy | ownstate, suddenly broke out,exclaiming, “Well 
dies will bring these remarks to a finis. level obtrudes itself on your sight, or your eyes, this road has the littlest tilt from a level I ever 
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did see!’’ The odd expression occurred to my 
mind more than once in crossing the Alps. It 
may do to talk of the terroura of the Alps to cer- 
tain lap-nursed Europeans, who have never sur- 
mounted any but mole-hill difficulties; but to 
Americans—er such Americans at least as have 
seen something of their own magnificent country 
before hastening to examine the miniature fea- 
tures of Enrope—the Alps have “no terrour in 
their threats.’"” Land Admiral Reeside, or hon- 
est Joe Webster of Albany, would enjoy a hearty 
laugh to see for himself what Alpine dangers are, 
and with one of his fast teams would contract to 
take you over the mountains, in no time, at any 
season of the year. 

I should possess a graphick pen, indeed, were 
I able to communicate to you, by the faint col- 
ouring of words, any thing like an adequate idea 
of the lofty grandeur of the scene which was 
spread out beneath me, as I paused, on the sum- 
mit of the mountain, to cast back one more lin- 
gering look onFrance. The sun was just set- 
ting, and the slant rays lighted with dazzlling 
luster the snowy peaks around me, and bathed in 
a flood of light, like molten gold, the crags and 
flinty projection of the lightning scathed and time 
defying rocks. A dar« cloud, likea funeral pall, 
overhung the valley; the mountain torrent 
hearsely brawled along its devious channel, half 
choaked with thick-ribbed ices and a thousand 
features of rude magnificence filled me with ad- 
miration of the sublimity which marks this home 
of the tempest andthe avalanche. At the hotel 
where I supped a number of the peasantry were 
making the most of the carnival time with mu- 





sick, masking and dancing—and all this above the 
clouds! 

Day was just breaking when we entered Tu- 
tin. The hum and stir of busy life were just be- 
ginning, and the labourer called from his pallet 
to resume his toil, jostled in the street the sons 
of revelry, returning, jaded and worn out, from 
the scenes of mersiment. The traveller who 
would view the carnival in its most attractive 
guise should not break in upon it with the pale 





light of morning, as what I saw on entering 
Turin fully satisfied me. The lamps were still 
burning in the streets; and the maskers were 
wearily returning to their several homes. Poor 
Harlequin, with sprained ankle, limped tediously 
away. Columbine hung listlessly upon the arm 
of Pantaloon, whose chalky visage was without 
a smile, and whose thoughts, if he thought at all, 
were probably running ugen much the same 
theme as honest Sancho’s, when he pronounced a 
blessing on the man who first invented sleep.— 
These exhausted revellers, a weary sentinel here 
and there, half dozing on his post, and a house- 
less beggar wandering on his unappointed course, 
were the sights that first drew my attention on 
entering the gates of Turin. 

The streets of Turin are spacious and clean, 
and cross each other at right angles. Their re- 
gularity and airiness was quite refreshing after 
being so long confined to the dungeon-like di- 
mensions and gloom of the byways of a French 
town. But these spacious streets, like those of 
all other Italian cities, are overrun with mendi- 
cants; and I have already had occasion to observe 
that where palaces most abound, so also do beg- 





gars. The foundations of the lordly structures 
of aristocracy, every where alike, are laid on the 
rights of man, and the cement which holds them | 
together are mixed with the tears of human | 
misery. 

Going to the church of St. Philip this morn- 
ing I encounterad an old man sitting on the pave- 
ment, supplicating for alms in heart-rending | 
tones. He could not have been less than eighty 
years of age; and his long locks, of silvery 
whiteness, strayed thinly over his shrivelied | 
neck. His eyes were out—those pure messen- 
gers of thought no longer twinkled in their | 
spheres—but he still turned the orbless socktes 
to each passer, imploriug charity inthe name of | 
Hin whose crucified image he grasped in his at- 
tenuated fingers, I was touched by the specta- 
cle, and as I approached to drop my dole into 
his hand, I noticed a brass plate hanging on his 
thread-bare garment, the inscription on which 
denoted that this mendicant had been regularly 
examined by the police, and had taken out his li- 
cense to beg! What a source this from which to 
derive public revenue! What a commentary on 
the nature of Governmeat in this oppressed 
country! What a contrast it suggested, in turn 
ing my thoughts to my own land, where govern- 
ment is the people’s choice, the rulers their ser- 
vants, and the laws nothing more nor less than 
secorded public opinion ! 


On entering the church at St. Philip 1 found, 
before an altar blazing with lights, and envelop- 
ed in clouds of incense, a priest performing the 
impressive service of the Catholic church. But 
the thing that most struck me was the domes- 
tic spirit which seemed to govern the congrega- 
tion in their public worship. Isaw kneeling and 
mingling in prayer the sumptuously clad and the 
ragged, the clean and the unclean, the prince and 
the beggar. On the pavement, ata little dis- 
from me, lay extended a strapping mendicant, 
reduced, in point of clothing, almost to the con- 
dition of Lear’s ‘* unaccommodated man,’’ and 
groaning out his prayers in tones that sounded 
more like curses than supplications; while, at his 
side, with graceful mien and placid brow, knelt 
a Sardinian sylph, looking more like an angel in- 
terceding for the prostrate wretch, than a being 
of kindred nature asking mercy for herself. 


The museum of Turin is of great extent, and 
contains vast apartments devoted to natural his- 
tory, mineralogy, ornithology, &c. There are 
here, besides, some rare specimens of antique 
Greek and Egyptian sculpture. The finest col- 
lection of paintings is in the palace of the Duch- 
ess, among them pictures by Vandyke, Rubines, 
Teniers, Murillo, and other ‘‘ approved good 
masters.’’ I was much struck with a fulllength 
equestrian portrait of his present majesty, 
Charles Albert, by Horace Vernet. Vernet is 
one of the very few artists whose horses live on 
canvass. The one to which | now allude is not 
only exhibited in all his fair proportions, with 
muscles, thewes and sinews that seem swelling 
with life, but actual, not counterfeit, spirit shines 
in the sparkle of his eye, and is seen in the breath 
of his distended nostrils. 

The Grand Opera House of Turin is very spa- 


’ 











cious, containing six rows of boxes, dimly light- 
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| ed by a single small chandalier suspended over 


the centre of the pit. The rest of the lights are 
reserved for the stage, by which the seenic ef- 
fects are greatly heightened ; but I doubt if what 


is gained in that respect would reconcile an 


American audience to sit in a sort of twilight so 
dim as scarcely to allow one to know the com- 
plexion of the person sitting at his side. The 
performances were very ordinary, and presented 
nothing worth mentioning or remembering. 
Adieu—my next letter will be addressed to vou 
from Genoa, E. F. 





Human Life. 

Lire is a wild and stormy tide, 
Where winds and waves prevail, 
And they who trust the waters wide, 

Must feel the shivering gale. 


Life is a bright and sunny shore; 
Where fruits and roses grow, 

Where pleasure builds her shady bower, 
And silver streamlets flow. 


*Tis thns that wanderers of the earth, 
In joy or sorrow deem ; 

To these , it seems a day of mirth, 
To those a fearful dream. 


Unhappy that the one should be 
Deceived by pleasure’s wiles! 
And that the other ne’er should see 

The light of fortuno’s smiles. 


But much I fear that all must taste 
The bitter cup of woe ; 

For life has many a lonely waste, 
Where sickening currents flow. 


Yet is it not a loathsome scene, 
So painful though it be; 

For mercy’s hand placed between 
Full many a flowry lea. 


And hope has built a rosy bower, 
Beyond the azure sky, 

To which she flies in evil hour, 
Till tempests have gone by. 
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Four Years in Great Britain; from 1831 to 1835, by 
Carvin Cotton. New-York, two volumes, 12 mo., 
Harper and Brothers. 


Iv is exceedingly gratifying to those who are 
solicitous for the advancement of the literature of 
our country, to witness the emanation of a book 
from the pen of almost every person, who takes 
a trip across the Atlantic, and often from those 
whose peregrinations are not exteded without 
the bounds of the United States, giving a history 
of their travels, and a description of men and 
things, as they appeared to and affected them. 
It is a sure indication of the universal spread of 
knowledge, and tends to invigorate and encour- 
age those who are laboring for the cultivation and 
expansion of the human intellect. We think, 
likewise, that it is an incontrovertible and just 
criterion by which to judge of the morals of a 
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people ; for a very vicious people are generally 
thos: of uncultivated minds, and resort to vicious 
enjoyments because they are incapable of intellec- 
tual. It would be impossible fora community to 
read such an immense quantity of books as are 
daily emanating from the press, were their ours 
spent in luxuriance and vice ; and if they were 
not read, of course there would be a diminution 
in their publication ; but instead ofa diminution, 
we have an increase, and with that increase of 
books we havea corresponding desire tor reading, 
for ‘‘intellectual pleasures never cloy ; unlike 
those of the body, they strengthen by enjoy- 
ment.” 

A book of travels in a region of which we have 
little knowledge, is seldom uninteresting, howev- 
er ordinarily it may be written, but one giving a 
description of parts of the world that have often 
been pictured by the most able pens, such as Ir- 
vings, Carter’s, &c. (and perhaps some would 
mention Willis, whose wordy and egotistical com- 
positions I cannot admire) and which has a suffi- 
ciency of intellect in it to induce one to peruse it, 
and with pleasure, needs to be written by a man of 
no ordinary intellect, and that intellect must be 
profusely infused into its pages. Such a book is 
Mr. Colton’s. We know nothing of him—we 
have never before seen his name associated with 
American literature, consequently we cannot be 
accused of being prejudiced in his favor. 

It is not often that we have seen a book, the 
contents of which will interest so great a variety 
of readers. This may, by some, be considered a 
fault. He has given much valuable statistical 
information for the statesman, much that will be 
valuable for the traveller, a vast deal interesting 
to the general reader, and some, we psesume that 
will not interestany one. The Bosten Morning 
Post, remarks by way of compliment, that ‘‘he 
has given a history of every thing, from the king 
down to Joe Walton, the driver of the Star-coach 
between Londonand Cambridge.’’ We will now 
favor the reader with a few extracts. 

The following good anecdote is the winding up 
of his account of the cornoration of William 
Fourth. !t would give us much pleasure to be in- 
formed of the result of the meeting between the 
old woman and the champion. 


“It was not a little unexpected and startling in the 
champion of George III. to find, when in the perform- 
ance of this ceremony he threw down his gauntlet, that 
it was actually and instantly taken up! An old woman, 
in service there, and looking on, but, as it would seem, 
not rightly interpreting the meaning of the affair, as she 
saw the glove thrown down, supposing it an accident, 
and thinking it a pity that it should be trampled under 
foot of the horses, and lost or spoiled, sprang forward 
and snatching it up, appropriated it to herself! By the 
terms of the champion’s challenge, he was bound ‘to ad- 
venture his life in a quarrel against’ this old woman! It 
is not recorded what was the result of the meeting.” 





The chapter upon “four British statesmen ; 
Earl Grey, Lord Brougham,O’ Connel,and Thom- 
as Babbington Macauly,’’ is to us the most inter- 
esting one in the books. With regard to their tal- 
ents it is probable most persons will agree with 
him—that they are men of extraordinary abili- 
ties—of the highest order of intellect ; but his 
opinion of their patriotism, will doubtless be 
considered erroneous by many. The following 
ig a corraciation of the author's genius, of which 
Earl Grey is the point: 

“The moral beauty of his retrospective history—the 


chief glory of his career and of his last great achievement 
—i3, that his name is untarnished: his reputation is left 
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clear and splendid as the sun in a cloudless day. His 
moral qualities have all along maintained a symmetry 
with his intellectual powers—or rather, perhaps, the lat- 
ter have been under control of the former. Both, doubt- 
less, have acted reciprocally on each other, to enlighten, 
purify, and invigorate the whole man, and to set ium up 
as the prominent and leading star of the constellation that 
surrounded him—the sun of the sphere, in which he 
moved, and which was governed and blessed by his in- 
fluence.’” 


The next in succession is Brougham, who was 
once described as appearing like a ‘‘son of the 
desert, who had deigned to visit the human race 
merely to make them tremble at his strength.”’ 
Of this lion in the intellectual world he speaks 
thus: 


“In the intellectual world, Brougham has been a prinee | 
of as lofty mien, and equally perspicacious, all pervad- 
ing, and energetic, as was Bonaparte in arms. His con- 
ceptions, his decision, his prompt execution of his pur- 
pose, and his certain triumph—have been equal. Ac- 
customed to victory, he bas bcen no less confident. All 
his opponents, however noble, however burdened with 
older and hereditary honors, have approached him with 
deference, and quailed before his blighting sarcasm, When 
he has been provoked to deal with them in severity— 
and have always anticipated defeat in whatever shapes 
of argument they have had to encounter him. His re- 
sources are infinite, and always ready for use; his ap- 
prehension qui’k as the lightning, and his eloquence like 
the artillery of the storin.”’ 


And again : 


“To look at Lord Brougham’s face and head—I have 
seen fifty grandmothers as handsome as he, and equally 
indicative of greatness. Although I do not profess to be 
a phrenologist, | am inclined to think, the science is in 
danger of being upset by this ungainly specimen. But 
however he may look like a grandmother, as equally 
feminine and equally wrinkled, especially under his wig, 
all the world know, that he has proved himself far more | 
efficient, than the ordinary character of that respectable 
class of the community. Under that prodigious nose, | 
long and thin face, and ugly head, lie such treasures of 
thought, and such clements of reasoning, as are rarely to 
be found in man.” 


We presume those grand-mothers were not all 
our authors, though he does not inform us to the 
contrary, because reasoning from analogy, we in- 
fer that no man has more than two. But we do 
not see how Brougham’s resemblance to some of 
the grand-mothers that Mr. Colton has seen, is 
to ruin the science of phrenology. The bump of 
cause and effect must be very slightly developed 
in his cranium. 

Besides his grandmama looks, he says, ‘‘it 
must be confesssd that Lord Brougham is want- | 
ing in dignity, as president of a court, or speaker | 
of a legislative body,’’ and thus describes him 
when in that capacity. 

“Tn the celerity and line of his mevements, in the sud- 
denness of arrest, and in the sharpness of the angles he 
turns, he is not unlike a baboon. He sits down as quick | 
as the animal just named, and gets up as quick—hops | 
and assumes another position with a@ very exact imita- 
tion of that imitative being; wherever he is, and what- | 


ever he is doing, he claims equally, and equally receives, 
the attention and admiration of all.” 


And again he uses those expressive figures in | 
describing the gigantic powers of his mind. 
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Republic of Letters. 

Tue fifty-second number of the Republic of Letters 
closed the first year of the work. It was commenced as 
un experiment—the liberal patronage it has received, as 
well as the favour bestowed upon other works of the 
like kind which have followed in its track, shows that 
the plan of the work is approved, and has given it a per- 


| manency which induces the publisher to make such im- 
| provements and alterations as he believes will be accep- 


table to subscribers and give it a further claim upon the 
reading community, 

The publisher has the pleasure of stating that the work 
will hereatier be edited by 

MR. A. H. NICHOLS, 
who will receive the aid and advice of Washington 
Irviag, Gulian C. Verplanck, Edward Everett, Charles 
F. Hoffinen, in making the necessary selections for it. 

The change in the form of the work, from quarto to 
octavo, has met with the approbation of all the subscri- 
- with whom the publisher has been enabled to con- 
er. 

The work will be published weekly, as usual, at 6} 
cents each number, or three dollars per year to those who 
receive the work by mail and pay in advanee. Each 
niunber will contain 32 pages. 

Postmasters throughout the United States are request- 
ed to act as Agents—the work will be charged to them at 
2,50 per year. 

The first two volumes, comprising the first: year, con- 
tain the following works, (each work being complete 
and entire,) and may be had bound or in numbers. 

The Man of Feeling, by Mackenzie.—The Vicar of 
Wakefield, by Goldsmith.—The Tales of the Hall, by 
Crabbe.—The Letters of Lady Wortley Montague.—Ras- 
selas, by Dr. Johnson.—Castle of Otranto, by Horace 
Walpole.—The Old English Baron, by Clara Reeve.— 
Dr. Franklin’s Life and Essays, by himself.—Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life.—The adventures of Gil Blas, 
from the French of Le Sage, by Smollet.—Julia de Rou- 
bigne, by Mackenzie.—Mazeppa, by Lord Byron.—The 
Tapestried Chamber, by Walter Scott.—The Dream of 
Eugene Aram, by Hood.—Zeluco, by Dr. Moore.—Es- 
says, moral, economical, and political, by the Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon.—Chevy Chase.—L’ Allegro, by Milton.— 
Ii Penserero, by Milton.—Italian and Spanish Proverbs. 
—The History of Charles NIL, by Voltaire.—Manfred, 
by Lord Byron.—Ali’s Bride, A Tale, by T. Moore, Esq. 
—Elizabeth, by Mad. Cotton.—Retaliation, by Gold- 
smith.—The Man of the World, by Mackenzie.—Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, by Switt.—-Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding, by Locke.—Don Quixote, by Cervantes.— 
Memoirs of Prinee Eugene, by himself, &¢.—The Diary 
of an tnvalid.—The Deserted Village, by Gotdsmith.— 
Life of Henry Lord Bolinbroke.—Belisarius, by Mermon- 
tel.—-Pope’s Essay on Man.—-Collection of Apoph- 
thegms, by Lord Bacon. 

All communications relating to the work to be address- 
ed post paid, to the publisher, 

GEORGE DEARBORN, 35 Gold-st., N.Y. 
The Gentlemen’s Vade Mecum, 
- OR THE 
Sporting and Dramatic Companion; 
Interspersed with a multitude of engravings, including 
Portraits of Celebrated Winning Horses, Philosophical 
and Natural Phenomena, Legerdemain, &c. 

itis now six months since this publication was commen- 
ced in Philadelphia—and although the publishers have 
used no extraneous means to circulate a Knowledge of its 
merits, yet such is the satisfaction manifested by that por- 
tion of the public who have been made acquainted with 
its character and contents, that its list of patrons con- 
tinues constantly and rapidly to increase. ‘This paper is 
now distributed regularly every week over a wide por- 
tion of the Union, and the most satisfactory assurances 
are received that it will eventually become one of the 
most popular among the numerous evcellent periodicals 
which issue from the American press. No exertions 
will be spared to establish its permanent reputation more 
extensively ; and if the liberal sanction of those for whom 
it is especially designed shall warrant, its future improve- 
ment—both as regards typographical neatness and em- 
bellishment—will be materially advanced. 

The ditlerent Plays and Farces that wil! appear in the 
course of a year, of themselves, will be worth more than 
FOUR times the amount of subscription. 

The Sporting Intelligence, (at home and abroad,) oc- 
cupies a considerable portion of our columns, and is col- 


| lected from the most authentic sources, 


“ His fluency is like an ever running stream, ocezsion- | 
ally shooting a rapid with majestic and overwhelming | 
force; and now and then, upon a great theme, when | 
his passions are stirred within him, he astounds like the 
tremendous cataract of a mighty river, like the thunder 
from the lightning cloud.” | 

He also entertains a very high opinion of) 
O’Connel. Previous to leaving America he made 
up his mind that he was an intriguing demagogue, 
without talent or moral honesty but hearing him | 
speak effected an entire revolution. Of Mr. | 
Macauly he speaks in the most laudatory terms. | 
He uses the following language in describing the | 
first speech that he ever heard him make. ‘‘Never 
did Bonaparte gain a field of battle in a style more | 
brilliant, or with a suddenness more astounding | 
to his enemies.”’ T. W. F. 


Lr The subjects which are particularly embraced in 
the Vade Mecum will be more distinctly understood 


| trom the following summary of them :— 


The Turf and all matters connected therewith. 

Ou the Structure and Character of the Horse. 

On the lnprovement of Horned Cattle. 

Rules tor Novices in Shooting. 

Methods for Feeding and Training Dogs. 

Biographies of celebrated Horses, with their Portraits 

Hunting, Fishing, PFowling, &c. 

Approved Games, from Hoyle and others. 

Criticisms on Plays and Actors. 

The most popular Songs, set to music. 

The Art of Legerdemain Illustrated. 

A variety of Receipts adapted to Domestic Economy. 

An Epitome of important passing events. 

Gentlemen’s quarterly Review of the Fashions. 

Tr The Vade Mecum is printed on large imperial pa- 
per, of a beautiful white texture, and is published every 
Saturday, at Three Dollars per annum, in advance. Or- 
ders from abroad, postage paid, will be promptly attended 
to, and the paper carefully packed to prevent it from rub- 
bing by mail. CHARLES ALEXANDER, 

No. 3 Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Lines Composed at Midnight, But should it be otherwise, as long as I live you 
a shall not want a father.” 
— Harriet wept her gratitude. 


Well is the time remembered when she stood 
dressed in her bridal attire and became a wire. 
Well do her friends remember the carriage which 
bore her from her father’s house, to the residence 
of her husband. Tears were shed then, and by 
all that knew her, for they loved their amiable 
Harriet, and deeply regretted her departure.— 
| All wished her joy. All weresure she had done 

well—exceedingly well. 


Night! solemn, lovely night ! 

Who would not steal an hour 

From thee for silent meditation ? 
Inspire my pen ye muses, while I 
Attempt to tell the raptures which fill 
My soul, when all is hush’d in silence 
Deep as—I could almost say the grave— 
That dark cimmerian vale—not quite 
So awful——But why should the grave 
Be fill’d with so much awe? Is it not 
A sweet hope, to the bosom fill’ with 
Sorrow, to think we there will rest? 
Yea rest from all corroding cares, which 
Infect us here below ! 








! 7 7 * * * 7 * 

It is night! black, murky night! All is dark 
| and dreary without! The wind sweepsin awful | 
| fury, and the storm rages in angry violence! A 
To smooth the pillow, and calm the agonies of death. once happy wife sits in a lonely hovel, over a few 
Then virtue, who would not be thy child ? | dying embers, from which just light enough is 
— man! = thinks i: find in RRS, emitted to discover a miserable mother, encir- | 

eyetasting and serene. Disappointment : | cled by half-clad, half-famished children. They | 
Yes; ‘tis all that vice can give. | F ‘ : ‘ aid 
Why not pursue the course that leads to | are crying bitterly for bread. And will their mo- | 
Happiness, to joy below, and never ending ther refuse? Yes, refuse she must; bestow she | 
Bliss above? How exalting the idea! Who would| cannot. She tells them, weeping, that when 


’Tis so to virtue—not to vice ; 
To that there is no hope—no sweet soother, 


Man. 
Original. 

Wuar a being is man! Behold him in the 
vigor of his life—his pride—and his glory! See 
him pressing on, heedless of the past, but with a 
firm and undaunted look fur the future. Bright 
visions arise in his mind and stimulates him to 
new and more powerful exertions. Obstacles 
appear, anc seem as though they would prevent 
his further progress; but he dashes them aside, 
like a rock would the billows of the ocean, and 
again takes a clear survey of his object. He 


| thinks he sees it now in his possession, and 


bounds towards it with delight; he grasps it with 
a giant strength, and holds on to it as a drown- 
ing man would to a straw; and, like him, cluteh- 
es it with the hope of relief; but, alas, it brings 
none. He wonders how he could have been so 
deceived. He thinks he has mistaken his object, 
and imagines that he sees the real one further in 
the advance; so he stores away the one he has, 
and rushes on for the other. He becomes weary 


in the chase—his steps are slower than they 





Not linger with thee, Midnight, for their father returns, he, perhaps, will bring them | ¥S¢d to be—he feels as though his body had 
Such reflections? Thoughts which raise the |food. When their father returns? Alas! they ' grown too heavy for his limbs—he lags by the 


Mind from Earth to Heaven. 7 A : 
B ties . ' . way side. At last he sets himself down upon 
ad bely medhations, ouch ac simest have no father! Their mother once had a hus- y P 


Transport’s my soul away ! | band in truth, and they a father indeed. But| the stump of an oak, whose body lays by its side 

Must I leave thee, Night, to lose, now he has become—ihat shall he be called? | decayed and rotten;—he gazes upon it, and re- 

In dull insensibility, such moments, precious, | Gaze on the man and find the answer. You may | flects upon the past;—he heaves a sigh, and pla- 

Few and fleeting! When the morning breaks, . F + a | ces his hand upon his brow. Alas! it is wrin- 

faite’ eens : | behold him returning from the tippling shop.—| po 

s y ; i oe : : : : 
‘hen -ductetemidens | With uncertain tread and reeling walk, he rough- kled by time and excessive care. He gazes up- 
,ha a | x . | ° 1 : 

Always Night! But our ereator has betier ly enters his hovel of misery, yet all the home | on his enee vohant Samy Sat > ¢ “y — 

Disposed, and intermixed all things, to he has, and quickly his children gather around | naught remains but as sack « ok = wet os 

Bake them still more awect. ‘him and ask for bread. Does he supply them? bones. He again casts his eye in the direction 
'O see him spurn them from him, while from bis | ° bis object;—he sees it at a distance, and is de- 

cerrecne. _ FOlluted throat roll torrents of curses upon his chil- | termined to make another effort. He rises for 

dren, and upon his wife—the withering blasphe- the purpose, but soon sets himself down to rest 


I must away—must part with thee— 
Dear Midnight! 








The Intemperate Husband, ;my! | 
— Reader, that woman was Harriet S ; that 

Original. /man is herhusband. He is now a drunkard. It. 

—- _is intemperance that hath wrought this wondrous | 


As the reader casts his eye upon this caption, he | change. | 
may be more than half inclined to pass the arti-. But hear her—she speaks. ‘‘ William, I can 
cle by, thinking that little new can be said upon endure this treatment no longer. My heart is’ 
intemperance, or the manner in which it is crea- broken! My brain is on fire! O father, father; | 
ted, or its pernicous effects. This is true. We where art thou?’’ 
may not say much that is new, but may we not| “ No bawling about your father,’’ said the 
say something which wi!l be useful? Let us try | brutal husband, ‘the dead cant hear you.” 
by telling a tale of solemn truth. Harriet S “ Ts father dead?” 
was a levely girl. When we say ‘lovely,’ we do | The husband with a fiendish laugh, answer- 
not mean to say she was a perfect beauty—-(yet | ed, ‘‘Yes; and now I shall have the handling of 
she twas handsome )—but we wish to say that she | his cash. Ha! ha! ery will you?’ You always 
had a good heart. Guile was a stranger to her| whine when I meet with any good fortune.— 
bosom. Gentle, modest and kind to the poor, Laugh! laugh! I tell you,’’—but she hears him 
wicked and even unthankful, she lived beloved ot, yet she speaks: 
and without an enemy. Her parents were living, ‘‘Father, I come to thee! Angels of kindness 
when she was married to a young man who bade guard my children! Forgiving heaven bless, O | 
fair to make her a good husband, and society a bless my husband.” 
useful member. Her parents consigned her into| ‘Thus she died. Her children are now grown 
the hands of William F. , with the mixed | to manhood; but often are their hearts pained, | 
feelings of sorrow and joy. Sorrow, that they | and cheeks crimsoned, by hearing it said their 
were to part with a fond child; joy, that her fu- | mother died of grief—their intemperate father in| 
ture prospects were so bright and happy. \ the ditch, without an attending friend to elose his 

‘* My daughter,”’ said the fond father, ‘it | eyes, or a friendly heart to compassionate his dis- | 
pains our hearts to part with you, our only graceful end. 
daughter and only child. Bat still we feel re-| Truly ‘every inordinate is unblessed and’ the 
joiced that your partner for life sustains a good | ingredient is a devil.’” Though fair and kind at 
character; and is trained to habits of industry. | first, ‘‘at last it biteth like a serpant, and sting- 
We feel that under his protection you are safe. | eth like an adder,”’ 














again. He begins to despair, and resigns him- 
self to grief. He thrusts his hand into his once 
dark and curling locks, and rends them from his 
weather beaten head—he starts with surprise; 
he rubs his eyes, and gazes upon them again.— 
Alas! it is too true! They are white as the 
driven snow. Sorrow, grief and despair, soon 
sinks him into the narrow house, and he is for- 


| gotten! I. D. 








From the Albany Evening Journal. 


Pray tell me why that last resolve, 
Why add to what I felt before? 

That thou art from some unknown cause, 
Estranged from me, I much deplore. 


Yet if that vow has caused thee ought 
Of agony or gloominess, 

Discard it, for to me it brought 
Perfection of unhappiness. 


Unhappiness that ne’er will end 
While this frail bark shall linger here: 
Keep it, and soon this sou! will blend 
With spirits in some distant sphere. 


Perhaps ’tis well we ne’er should know 
All that has passed the inmost soul 
Of each, while in this vale of wo; 
But wait till time shal! cease to roll. 


How canst thou say “‘we meet no more?” 

Were it not enough, that dread farewell? 
Heaven surely will to me restore 

What [on earth have loved too well. c. 
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